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English Scholars were not the first to scientifically investigate their 
own vernacular, but German and Danish savants. Though this fact 
may at first appear strange, we cannot be astonished, if we bear in 
mind thatthe men of pure Teutonic speech possess the Fountain-heads, 
not only of their own language but of English also. Through their 
pure indigenous speech, Germans were prompted to inquire into the 
laws of language ; and their mother tongue with its methodically de- 
veloped dialects afforded them the key for philological investigation. 
No wonder that the Grimm brothers were Germans, and that they 
were born exactly where the districts of Low German and High 
German meet. 

It was shown, furthermore, how the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
element of English is not only its basis but that it exhibits also the 
strongest and most tender, the dearest and most emphatic expressions 
of the language, and how an Anglicizing of the English is very desir- 
able just as the Germans had Germanized their own idiom. Of the 
many striking examples cited in this paper, we select only a few ; so 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen are named in German with the pure 
Teutonic expressions ; Wasserstoff, Sauerstoff, Stickstoff, and in the 
Same way the mathematical and other scientific terms are pure 
German. 

A language constructed out of indigenous materials, as is the 
German, affords a perspicuity which the English lacks, and facilitates 
instruction in no small degree. German boys when initiated into a 
science have not to grapple first with the terminology, and have not 
the same difficulty as English lads when reading jjooks on more 
remote subjects. There is no need of a German dictionary for 
Germans ; while a Webster or Worcester is indispensable to English 
speaking people. 

Dr. Carus concluded with the suggestion that German ought to 
receive more attention in our schools, not merely in order to acquire 
the knowledge of a foreign language, the literature of which gives it 
very great importance, but primarily to imbibe the spirit of Teutonic 
speech. Finally, the speaker expressed his sincere conviction that 
English would profit much by a well guided study of her German 
sister-tongue. 

The fifth session was called to order at 8 p. m. by the Chair- 
man, Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia College. 

Prof. Hewett, of Cornell University, read a paper on 

13. "Aims and Methods of Collegiate Instruction in Modern 
Languages." 

It is evident that the study of the Modern Languages is to play a 
larger part in a liberal education than ever before. The intercourse of 
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nation with nation, political, literary, and social is becoming most in- 
timate, and we may expect in the future a more cosmopolitan spirit in 
the relation of nations. These tendencies are apart from any questions 
touching the usefulness of the study of modern languages and the 
culture to be obtained from contemporary literatures ; they indicate 
that instruction must take, if not a new at least a special direction 
from this enlarged intercourse. These facts carry their own weight 
apart from any literary considerations. We might urge with great 
imperativeness the necessity to every scholar, to every educated man 
of a knowledge of the literature of Europe of the present day. No 
literature now stands alone, and the subtle thought of one nation 
colors the intellectual life of every other. These considerations are 
separate from any discussion of the relative value of the study of the 
classics and modern languages. 

Considering then the importance of the living languages of Europe, 
the question arises, what considerations are of force in determining the 
order and methods of linguistic study ? 

First, the elementary study of both French and German should be 
remanded to the public schools. The province of instruction in our 
colleges should be to build upon foundations already laid, and to 
carry forward the student to an intelligent study of the literature and 
philology of those languages. The standard of requirements for ad- 
mission to college must not be practically prescribed by the present 
work done in our high schools and academies, which is defective in 
scope and arrangement. If our higher institutions of learning never 
took a step in advance until a consensus of all the secondary schools 
warranted the step, they would be held forever in tutelage to the 
lower schools. The universitite themselves should determine their 
own province, and in a short time their requirements will be met by 
all first-class preparatory schools, which in turn will raise the general 
level of instruction throughout the country. President Eliot has well 
shown that every advance which has been made in the standard of ad- 
mission to Harvard has been followed by a corresponding advance in 
the character of the instruction throughout all the high schools of 
Massachusetts. 

The acquisition of language is easier in youth than at a later period. 
The memory is quick to grasp words and forms, and they are stamped 
upon the mind as is not possible afterward. Later a thousand things 
distract the attention and weaken the power of memory. The organs 
of speech are flexible in early life and better adapted to acquire a correct 
pronunciation. The objection that it is impossible to obtain competent 
teachers of French and German in the secondary schools, and that, 
hence, the study of modern languages should be postponed is not 
valid. There .is no reason if college instruction in modern languages 
is skillful aud thorough, why graduates should not give as satisfactory 
instruction in them as in classics, though the niceties of pronunciation 
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of a living language may not always be preserved. The German 
language Occupies a favored position in this respect as there are two 
million native-born Germans in this country, and instruction from 
native Germans can be obtained in every large village. The require- 
ment of modern languages fo' admission to all our colleges will soon 
cause adequate preparatory training to be given in all our public 
schools. The experience of Harvard College may be cited on this 
point. French or German was first required for admission in 1875. 
The percentage of failures the first year was 41 in French and 21 in 
German. In 1876 it was 36 in French and 14 in German. Since 1878 
the percentage of failures of those examined in French and German, 
taken together, is as follows: — 1878, 36; 1879, 21; 1880, 13; 1881, 18; 
1882, 15; 1883, 25; 1884, 12. The number conditioned in modern 
languages does not exceed the number conditioned in mathematics 
which is supposed to be so much better taught. The failures in 
Algebra, in the same .series of years, were far greater, being in 1878 
31; 1879, 28; 1880, 29; 1881, 25; 1882, 27; 1883, 32; 1884, 19. The aver- 
age number of failures in French and German, in seven years, from 
1878-1884, was 20 per cent. ; in Algebra 27, in Plane, Geometry 28, in 
Arithmetic i2j^. The requirements for admission to Harvard in 
modern languages are however quite light. 

The methods to be pursued in the study of modem languages are 
naturally determined by the object sought, which, in mo.5t cases is 
primarily to obtain an acquaintance with the literature to which these 
languages form^ the key. 

A less number study to acquire the ability to speak the languages 
for purposes of travel, business, or for general culture. 

A higher object of advanced students is the study of the philology 
of those tongues, to find in German the history of the beliefs, customs, 
and civilization of the primitive Germanic people. French may be 
studied in its relation to Latin, and to the other Romance Languages, 
and to investigate its contribution to our English speech. It is evident 
that the method of study will in each case be directed to the end in 
view. Unless it can be' shown that an acquaintance with the literature 
of any modern language can be obtained easiest by a prior acquisition 
of the power to speak that language, we have two diverse sy.stems of 
instruction, one party maintaining that the ability to speak becomes 
at once the key to a facile and thorough acquaintance with its litera- 
ture, the other claiming the uselessness with the general average of 
students of insisting upon the acquisition of a few empty phrases, 
while the attention is diverted from the study of the literature. The 
question is not whether the power to speak French or German can be 
acquired in a country where these languages are not generally spoken, 
but whether with the limited amount of time and the limited practical 
use which most students can -.make of those languages it is best to 
make the ability to speak French or German of primary importance in 
a course of general instruction. 
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I do not question the possibility that bright students, under favorable 
circumstances and guided b>^ a skillful teacher may learn to converse 
with accuracy upon a narrow range of familiar subjects. But consider- 
ing the limited acquisitions of Arrierican students studying abroad in 
the atmosphere of the language itself, where it is spoken constantly 
for all purposes of intercourse and study, the results here, where con- 
versation is possible for only an hour or two a day, and the great sum 
of the student's thoughts are in English, must be inconceivably less. 
The danger exists that the student will be dismissed with a few 
phrases and the time which should be devoted to literary culture will 
have been lost. It may be further urged that even a fair conversa- 
tional knowledge of any language cannot be retained unless constant 
practice is kept up in speaking. The teaching of a language con- 
versationally should therefore hold a subordinate place in instruction ; 
it is, however, important when used to supplement other methods 
and to train the ear to understand the spoken language. With this 
end in view, familiar explanations and lectures in the language itself 
are desirable at every period of the course. 

Even in teaching conversational French or German there is room 
for a wide choice of methods ; the endless iterations of most con- 
versational grammars should be avoided, as should that vast multi- 
plicity of exercises, by which it is sought to teach all possible idioms 
and unusual words simply for the sake of grammatical completeness. 
The intelligent use of five hundred or a thousand familiar words would 
afford a mastery of all ordinary forms and expressions ; the memory 
of the student would not be burdened, and he would be able to con- 
verse upon a wide range of subjects. The "cumulative method" 
when skillfully presented will be the readiest key to conversation in a 
modem language. 

In discussing the relative value of the culture of the classics and 
modern languages, I desire to protest against the narrow view of 
culture which most advocates of the classics assume. 

By discipline is meant the mastery of the grammar, the power to 
define at once and accurately every part of speech, the use of any 
mood or case, the etymology and history of any word and its differ- 
entiation in meaning from its synonyms. It embraces the philosophy, 
and in part the philology of language. There is a valuable, possibly 
invaluable mental discipline, from training of this kind. It is an ex- 
cellent preparation for the study oi logic and of mental philosophy ; 
the mind acquires a keen defining power, a mastery of words, a dis- 
crimination which is essential to the profoundest and most accurate 
thinking. All this can be obtained by a limited acquaintance with 
standard authors. If, however, we mean by discipline such a mastery 
of a language as to enable a student to translate rapidly any author, to 
enter at once into the spirit of a poem or play, in short the discipline 
or growth which comes from contact with the thoughts of an author, 
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instead of the mere words and forms which he has employed, this is a 
discipline which few classical students have attained. 

How few college graduates have read Homer or Horace entire, so 
that they return with constant sympathy and delight to refresh their 
souls at these fountains of knowledge and taste. What is not felt 
does not contribute to growth or true culture. Few classical graduates 
have read all of Aeschylus or Demosthenes so that they possess any 
save the most inadequate knowledge of the Greek drama or Greek 
oratory. What I desire to emphasize is, that the culture of the taste 
and the refining influences of literary study must be sought equally 
with a rigid verbal and grammatical drill. The study of language 
must be subordinate to the study of the thoughts of an author and the 
intellectual growth that comes from them. There is a growing 
tendency to substitute philology for literature. Many scholars seem 
to think that the only value attaching to the poems of Walter von der 
Vogelweide is because they afford so many words and forms, metres 
and rhythms for critical study. The sight of a fearless political singer 
in a period of ecclesiastical tyranny, of a poet of a fresh and vigorous 
imagination, and of pure and lofty ideals of the dignity of the human 
soul, is of less importance to them than the words he used. Tennyson 
may be studied so that he becomes a teacher and prophet of truth, 
without discussing the sources of his poems or building up a structure 
of history and criticism around them. Single stanzas of an English or 
a Greek classic furnish in some text books thousands of questions, 
grammatical, philological and rhetorical. Such a method of study 
induces a cold, critical treatment of the most glowing passages, 
stifles enthusiasm, and stands in the way of a genuine literary culture. 
The study of modern languages suffers from the defects which charac- 
terize the arrangement of studies in most of our college courses. The 
student's attention is distracted by a perplexing variety of subjects 
which he must pursue. Each study is followed for a limited time and 
then dropped. Slight opportunity has been presented for a student of 
marked tastes to follow out any given line of work in which he has 
special gifts. Just at the time when he is conscious of power and fitted 
to advance intelligently and profitably, his attention is directed to 
some other subject. A partial reform in some universities in this 
respect has been effected, but in most, a systematic course of in- 
struction in modern— even in English literature, has not been obtain- 
able. The defective arrangement of courses in the modem languages 
has also interfered unfavorably with a systematic progress. Too 
often, only a promiscuous variety of reading has been offered, which 
gfives no complete view of the works of any author or period or even 
of a given class of literary products. For advanced students in 
addition to a historical and philological course, there should be certain 
definite courses, as the study of the classical drama of Goethe and 
Schiller, in German, the literature of the Romantic School, the Sturm 
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und Drang period, Lessing's dramatic criticisms, the lyric poetry or 
the work's of a single author as Heine, Herder, Heyse, or Freytag. 
Such a course would contribute to form the taste and give a definite 
literary knowledge such as random reading does not afford. Such 
study would lift the work of the instructor out of its ordinary routine 
character, and open fresh fields of investigation which would be of 
inestimable value alike to the teacher and the student. 

Seminary work with advanced students is of great importance. By 
it the student is guided in origmal investigation : he is taught to use 
authorities, weigh evidence, and thus acquire independence in research. 
The method of the laboratory should be employed in the study of litera- 
ture and philology, aud the student saved from slavish and passive 
acceptance of words simply on authority. The obstacle to the 
Seminary system has been the lack of students of sufficient attain- 
ments to make such work possible, and the premature adoption of 
that system would result in injury, as leading undisciplined students 
to formulate opinions and quote results the value of which they 
are not fitted to estimate. Superficiality alone can result from a 
mistaken application of the Seminary system. A method which is an 
admirable substitute, avoiding many of the evils of an indiscriminate in- 
troduction of the above method, would be by adopting a system akin 
to that employed in the scientific laboratory. Let the student study 
in a Seminary room, where books of reference are available, where 
for two or three days each week he can have the advice of his teacher, 
receive hints as to his methods of study, be directed to certain authori- 
ties and guided in courses of reading, every part of which will be under 
the eye of his teacher. The training of the leading scholars in the 
English universities is due largely to the inspiring influence of a teacher 
who is at once a companion. A few years since in Halle, all Professor 
Zacher's advanced students worked with him in his study. Only by 
some such system can the personal influence of the teacher be felt 
most effectively in quickening and directing his students to advanced 
and most delightful work. 

Prof. J. S. Simonton, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
commented on several points in' this paper, and, among other 
things, said that he had no desire to see more rapid progress in 
the invasion of classic priveleges by the modern languages. 

Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, then presented a 
paper on 

14. " The Establishment of a Modern Classical Course, as 
being the best means of bringing the Modern Languages into 
greater prominence." 



